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The  Power  of  Music  The  evening  sun  started  to  sink  beyond  the  hills.  To  enjoy  its 
by  Zoltan  B.  Dienes  last,  warming  rays,  Robert  moved  closer  to  the  barrack  wall. 

This  evening  his  'brigade',  or  work-group,  came  back  from 
work  to  Prison  Camp  No.  926,  his  home  for  the  past  three 
years,  in  good  time,  and  they  had  already  had  their  supper.  The 
evening  meal,  as  usual,  was  a  thin  cabbage  soup  with  a  hint 
of  fish  and  a  slice  of  bread. 

As  the  various  brigades  arrived  back  at  the  camp  gate, 
where  they  were  counted  and  searched  every  evening,  they 
were  immediately  processed  through  the  chow  line,  near  the 
gate.  Since  nobody  was  permitted  to  enter  the  barracks  that 
early  in  the  evening,  the  prisoners,  with  their  soup  and  bread 
in  their  hands,  sat  on  the  ground  in  the  yard  and  ate  their 
supper  there  every  evening,  regardless  of  the  weather. 

Robert  noticed  that  the  yard  started  to  get  crowded,  as  more 
and  more  brigades  arrived  back  from  work.  Everybody  knew 
that  once  all  the  prisoners  were  accounted  for  and  fed,  there 
would  be  another  long  political  seminar.  But  until  then,  they 
could  stretch  out  on  the  muddy  campyard  and  just  watch  their 
newly  arrived  mates,  hungrily  and  enviously,  for  they  still  had 
food  in  their  hands. 

Robert,  along  with  the  majority  of  the  1,500  prisoners  in 
Prison  Camp  No.  926,  was  starved,  weak  and  exhausted.  To 
forget  his  numbing  hunger  and  the  continuous  pain  in  his 
stomach,  Robert  cuddled  against  the  still  warm  stone  wall  of 
the  barrack,  closed  his  eyes  and  started  to  whistle.  The  melodies 
he  reproduced  helped  him  to  forget  his  miseries,  taking  him 
back  to  the  comfort  of  his  home,  his  family  and  friends.  Music 
helped  him  to  stay  alive,  because  the  melodies  he  whistled 
proved  to  him  again  and  again  that  there  was  a  different  world, 
different  life  beyond  the  watch  towers,  beyond  the  barbed 
wires,  and  some  day,  if  he  managed  to  stay  alive,  he  might... 

'Do  you  know  what  are  you  whistling?'  somebody  asked, 
interrupting  his  daydreams.  'A 

Robert  opened  his  eyes  and  looked  up  at  the  man.  He  was 
the  prisoner  doctor  in  charge  of  the  prison  hospital.  Dr. 
Koellner.  Robert  then  noticed  that  he  was  sitting  against  the 
wall  of  the  hospital  barrack. 

'Well,  it  was  Mozart's  EINE  KLEINE  NACHTMUSIK,  the  second 
movement/  answered  Robert  slowly. 


'Who  are  you?  A  musician,  perhaps?'  continued  the  doctor. 
'No/  replied  Robert  readily,  'I  am  a  high  school  student.' 

'Then  how  do  you  remember  these  melodies  so  well?'  came 
the  next  question. 

'My  parents  like  classical  music.  Listening  to  the  radio 
programs  in  our  home  every  day  ever  since  my  childhood,  I 
memorized  many  melodies  that  I  liked/  answered  Robert, 
warming  to  the  subject. 

The  conversation  continued  for  a  few  more  minutes,  until 
the  doctor  finished  his  cigarette.  Then  he  abruptly  turned  and 
stepped  back  into  the  hospital. 

In  the  thickening  twilight  Robert  continued  his  interrupted 
concert  with  a  warm  glow  in  his  heart.  But  there  was  no  time 
to  escape  back  to  his  daydreams.  At  the  other  end  of  the  camp, 
the  shouting,  cursing  camp  administrators  had  already  started  to 
round  up  the  prisoners  for  the  political  seminar. 

A  few  weeks  later  Robert  met  Dr.  Koellner  again.  At  that  time 
his  crippling,  bloody  diarrhea  Weakened  him  so  much  that  he 
could  barely  walk.  One  evening,  as  he  was  leaving  the  latrine 
area  for  the  fifteenth  time,  a  dizzying  blackness  enveloped  him 
and  he  fell  to  the  ground,  unconscious.  Two  of  the  patrolling 
camp  administrators  -  those  selected  prisoners,  who  were  well 
fed  and  clothed  in  exchange  for  their  souls  to  carry  out  Soviet 
orders  in  the  camp  without  question  -  found  him  lying  on  the 
ground.  They  grabbed  his  wrists  and  dragged  him  to  the 
prison  hospital  across  the  camp. 

Bloody  diarrhea  was  the  greatest  killer  of  the  prisoners. 
Without  proper  medicine  and  with  the  extremely  strenuous 
manual  labor  duties  on  a  starvation  diet,  the  toll  of  bloody 
diarrhea  was  very  high.  To  maintain  some  working  morale, 
camp  authorities  regularly  checked  for  and  transferred  the 
desperately  sick  prisoners  from  the  barracks  to  the  prison 
hospital,  where  some  recovered,  but  many  did  not.  To  prevent 
panic  among  the  prisoners,  the  corpses  were  smuggled  out  of 
the  camp  secretly,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  they  were 
buried  naked  in  nameless  mass  graves  -  naked,  because  the 
clothes  they  wore  belonged  to  the  Soviet  government.  The 
clothes  from  the  corpses  were  just  washed  and  re-issued. 

Early  next  morning  Robert  regained  consciousness.  He  was 


lying  on  a  bloody,  dirty  old  stretcher  in  the  storage  room  of  the 
prison  hospital.  Beside  him  there  was  an  unconscious,  but  still 
breathing  fellow  prisoner;  on  his  other  side,  three  or  four 
naked  corpses. 

Suddenly,  Dr.  Koellner  stepped  into  the  room,  his  tired, 
haunted  eyes  searching  for  signs  of  life  in  Robert's  face. 

Robert  opened  his  eyes  and  whispered,  'Doctor,  what 
happened  to  me?' 

Dr.  Koellner  closed  the  door  and  came  to  Robert's  side.  'You 
were  brought  in  last  night,  half-bled  to  death.  You  should 
have  come  to  me  with  your  illness,'  he  said,  searching  his 
pockets.  'Take  these.'  He  offered  some  pills  to  Robert.  'They 
will  stop  your  diarrhea.  But  please  do  not  mention  to  anybody 
that  you  have  received  this  extra  medication  from  me.  These 
pills  are  reserved  for  the  Soviet  officers  only.' 

Robert  gratefully  swallowed  the  pills.  'We  will  move  you  to 
the  hospital  room  as  soon  as  the  Soviet  field  doctor  inspects 
you,'  Dr.  Koellner  promised. 

Around  8  o'clock  the  Soviet  'field  doctor',  who  was  in  charge 
of  the  health  of  the  whole  camp,  came  for  his  regular  inspec¬ 
tion.  He  was  another  typical  product  of  the  Soviet  wartime 
emergency  measures.  He  was  trained  in  six  months  to  become 
a  'field  doctor'.  He  could  bandage  wounds,  recognize  simple, 
common  illnesses,  and  set  a  broken  arm.  Despite  the  continuous 
and  futile  objections  of  the  two  properly  qualified  prisoner 
medical  doctors,  who  assisted  him,  it  was  he  who  decided 
which  prisoner  could  be  considered  sick  or  brought  to  the 
hospital,  often  by  just  looking  at  him. 

The  night  before  when  Robert  was  brought  in,  this  Soviet 
'doctor'  decided  that  Robert  was  too  far  gone  to  survive.  As  a 
standard  practice,  to  ease  the  burden  on  the  overcrowded 
hospital,  such  prisoners  were  simply  put  into  the  storage  room, 
until  they  passed  away. 

On  his  morning  inspection,  however,  he  declared  Robert  to 
be  salvageable,  after  which  Robert  was  transferred  to  a 
hospital  room  and  fed. 

During  the  next  few  days.  Dr.  Koellner  always  managed  to 
slip  some  extra  medication  to  Robert,  who  started  to  recover 
nicely.  When  he  was  able  to  walk,  one  day  he  was  called  into 
Dr.  Koellner's  room.  In  there  the  doctor  gave  him  a  dozen 
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vitamin  pills.  'They  give  me  better  food  and  even  vitamin  pills/ 
said  the  doctor,  'because  they  want  me  to  stay  healthy  and 
keep  on  saving  the  prisoners  for  them  as  long  as  possible.  Take 
these  pills.  I  saved  them  up.  You  need  them  much  more  than 
I  do/ 

'But  why  do  you  do  all  these  wonderful  things  for  me' 
cried  out  Robert.  'You  don't  even  know  me.' 

Dr.  Koellner  was  silent  for  a  long  time  before  he  answered. 
'For  the  past  three  years,  I  have  been  fighting  death  twenty- 
four  hours  a  day,  without  much  hope.  Lately  I  even  stopped 
walking  on  the  campgrounds,  for  anybody  I  meet  out  there 
could  be  in  the  hospital  tomorrow,  fighting  for  his  life,  begging 
me  with  his  eyes  to  save  him  from  the  inevitable.  Not  being 
able  to  help  much,  I  became  an  impersonal,  emotionless 
human  robot,  only  following  orders. 

'Then  a  month  ago  I  heard  somebody  whistling  Mozart's 
EINE  KLEINE  NACHTMUSIK  outside  my  room  one  evening.  And 
I  suddenly  realized  that  there  is  hope.  There  are  human  beings 
out  there,  who,  despite  our  desperation,  still  maintained  human 
dignity,  who  still  cared  for  eternal  values,  who  still  had  faith 
in  the  future.' 

Then,  in  a  trembling  voice,  he  added,  turning  his  face  away, 
'Your  EINE  KLEINE  NACHTMUSIK  gave  me  back  my  strength 
and  my  faith,  Robert...  Thank  you...' 

Robert  was  overwhelmed  by  his  upsurging  emotions.  He 
grabbed  the  doctor's  hand,  then,  choking  on  his  tears,  silently 
left  the  room  knowing  what  EINE  KLEINE  NACHTMUSIK  would 
mean  to  him,  as  long  as  he  lived. 
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Introduction  The  history  of  transportation  systems  in  Japan  is  evidence  of 
her  natural  resources  and  human  life  styles.  The  effects  of 
information  from  abroad  and  its  timing  have  led  to  a  set  of 
circumstances  somewhat  unique  in  contemporary  modes  of 
transportation;  the  great  contrast  with  other  developed  nations 
of  the  world  being  in  the  limited  space  provided  for  the  auto¬ 
mobile.  Japan  now  has  one  of  the  largest,  single,  car-producing 
companies  in  the  world  and  yet  80%  of  the  population  use 
public  and  private  railways  for  transportation,  revealing  a 
deficiency  in  roadways  combined  with  an  efficiency  in  the  flow 
of  goods,  persons  and  ideas  which  has  made  Japan  one  of  the 
wealthier  economic  nations  of  the  world. 

The  cost  in  inconvenience  to  the  individual  in  terms  of 
transportation  is  a  Western  concept,  slowly  gaining  recognition 
in  Japan  and  causing  dismay.  However,  a  historical  review 
reveals  interesting  contrasts  with  possible  insights  into  future 
conditions  of  the  population  concentrations  and  media/trans¬ 
portation  effects  on  society  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Historical  Review-  The  islands  of  Japan  were  first  inhabited  by  a  race  known  as 
Inter-Urban  the  Ainu,  followed  by  the  maritime  people  of  Polynesia,  and 
eventually  mainland  Orientals.  Most  of  the  Japanese  civiliza¬ 
tion  lived  beside  the  sea  and  lived  from  the  sea.  This  fact  was 
and  still  is  reinforced  by  the  Japanese  topography  of  which 
some  80%  is  mountainous  and  uninhabitable.  The  impossible 
character  of  the  land  led  to  the  development  of  various  areas 
with  a  minimum  of  communication  between  them,  either  by 
sea  or  over  very  small,  narrow  and  treacherous  paths  through 
the  mountains.  The  Oriental  Polynesia  civilization  advanced  on 
the  Ainu,  pushing  them  northward,  and  thereby  opening  new 


means  of  communications.  Areas  of  civilization  remained  in 
relative  isolation  for  long  periods  of  time  with  the  only  road  of 
any  notable  importance  being  the  Tokaido  from  Edo  to  Kyoto 
passing  the  base  of  Mount  Fuji  on  the  Pacific  seaboard. 

As  we  study  the  prints  and  paintings  of  Japanese  history,  we 
see  no  evidence  of  vehicular  traffic,  other  than  the  ox-drawn 
carts  of  the  nobility  in  Kyoto  and  its  vicinity.  The  streets  within 
and  roads  connecting  the  villages  and  towns  were  entirely  for 
pedestrian  traffic.  The  nobility  were  borne  upon  the  backs  of 
peasants  in  their  palanquins  and  litters. 

Horses,  imported  from  China,  were  rare  at  first.  Eventually, 
they  were  used  as  pack  animals,  being  able  to  traverse  the 
narrow  mountain  paths  which  were  open  to  communication.  The 
first  wheeled  vehicle  in  Japan  (other  than  the  occasional  ox-cart 
in  Kyoto)  appeared  in  the  19th  Century.  This  was  the  rickshaw 
which  was  inspired  by  drawings  of  the  European  carriages 
brought  by  the  entrance  of  foreigners  from  abroad  at  the  start 
of  the  Meiji  restoration.  The  lack  of  vehicular  traffic  until  this 
point  and  its  consequences  are  the  main  point  of  this  paper. 

In  701,  we  have  the  first  set  of  laws  concerning  traffic  and 
its  regulations.  This  was  the  Taiho  Ritsuryo  which  mentioned 
three  classes  of  highways:  a)  major  highways,  being  the  sea¬ 
ways  connecting  Osaka  and  Kobe  with  Korea  and  China; 

b)  medium  highways,  such  as  the  Tokaido  and  Tosando;  and 

c)  minor  highways  connecting  various  cities  and  their  surround¬ 
ings.  Provision  was  made  for  roadside  stations  or  rest  houses 
every  thirty  miles  supplying  horses  "to  be  used  by  government 
officials  only".  The  remainder  of  the  travellers  walked  and 
even  they  were  only  supplied  with  shelter  from  overhanging 
eaves  of  the  rest  house;  no  bedding  or  food  was  given  to  them. 
Peasant  movement  was  of  a  limited  commercial  nature  and 
often  was  composed  of  artisans  who,  being  in  mountainous 
regions  with  the  minimum  means  of  survival,  went  abroad  for 
the  winter  season  to  build  roofs  or  perform  some  other  such 
craft  in  return  for  their  lodgings  and  a  minimal  income.  Travel 
was,  in  fact,  discouraged  for  reasons  of  security  and  during 
the  Tokagawa  regime  of  de-centralized  government,  all  of  the 
roads  leading  to  Tokyo  were  without  bridges  and  strict  laws 
required  a  guild  of  bearers  to  be  the  only  people  able  to 
transport  people  and  goods  across  the  rivers  and  streams. 


In  the  15th  and  16th  Centuries,  the  feudal  warloads 
attempted  to  keep  various  roads  open  to  facilitate  protective 
measures  against  rivai  warloads,  however,  the  results  were 
very  sporadic  and  insignificant  in  terms  of  a  national  network. 

During  the  period  from  1534  to  1582,  Oda  Nobunaga  made 
great  efforts  to  improve  the  road  conditions  of  his  own 
dominion  of  Nagoya,  and  after  the  Second  World  War,  when 
the  bombed-out  city  of  Nagoya  was  reconstructed,  it  became 
the  only  city  of  Japan  with  a  road  network  capable  of  vehicular 
traffic.  The  land  coverage  of  roads  in  Tokyo  and  Osaka  is  10%, 
while  Nagoya's  is  40%. 

The  Tokagawa  leyasu  (1642-1616)  established  his  shogunate 
at  Edo  (Tokyo),  as  has  been  mentioned,  de-centralizing  power 
into  smaller  units  throughout  the  country  with  Edo  as  the 
capital.  In  1604,  orders  were  given  to  repair  the  five  main 
roads  from  Edo  in  order  to  establish  a  system  of  security  for 
controlling  the  daimyos  by  means  of  better  communications. 
These  five  roads  were:  1)  the  Tokaido  -  from  Edo  to  Kyoto, 
310  miles;  2)  the  Nakasendo  -  from  Edo  to  Kyoto  through  the 
mountains,  324  miles;  3)  the  Nikko  Kaido  -  from  Edo  to  Nikko, 
89  miles;  4)  the  Ushu  Kaido  -  from  Edo  to  Aomori  in  the  north, 
465  miles;  and  5)  the  Koshu  Kaido  -  from  Edo  to  Shimosawa, 
132  miles.  In  1603,  the  Nihonbashi  (Japanese  bridge)  in  the 
centre  of  Tokyo,  became  the  starting  point  for  all  roads  and 
mileage  systems  of  Japan.  It  was  the  first  of  the  famous  53 
stages  of  the  Tokaido,  so  much  used  by  the  feudal  lords  who 
were  compelled  to  visit  Edo  once  a  year. 

In  order  to  insure  stability  and  peace,  the  wives  of  the 
feudal  lords  or  daimyos  were  forced  to  live  in  Edo.  In  addition 
to  this,  peasants  were  to  surrender  their  arms,  retain  their 
status  without  question  and  to  hold  their  employment  without 
change.  The  restriction  on  weapons  and  containment  of  the 
wives  of  the  daimyos  in  Edo  led  to  one  of  the  passwords  at  the 
stage  houses  on  the  various  routes  to  be  'iri  teppo  ni  di  onna' 
or  'beware  of  incoming  guns  and  outgoing  women'.  There 
grew  up  to  fifty  checking  stations  throughout  the  country  in 
addition  to  the  lack  of  bridges  as  a  means  of  security. 

Historical  Review  -  The  ancient  capitals  of  Japan  were  planned  with  great  delibera- 
intra-Urban  tion  in  accordance  with  the  Chinese  administrative  system  to 


be  the  focal  point  of  nation-wide  government  by  the  Emperor. 
Until  the  8th  Century,  the  capitals  moved  with  each  successive 
ruler,  until  710  when  Nara  became  the  capital,  then  Kyoto 
from  794  to  1894.  Both  cities  were  built  upon  the  Chinese 
gridiron  plan. 

Since  the  12th  Century,  the  existence  of  the  Samurai  class 
had  formed  their  own  respective  areas  within  the  countryside, 
dependent  on  the  battles  lost  and  won.  By  the  middle  of  the 
16th  Century,  a  new  class  of  feudal  lords,  called  the  daimyos, 
had  emerged  as  the  ruling  class.  These  daimyos  opened  market 
places  near  shrines  and  established  castles  which  eventually 
became  surrounded  by  the  residences  of  the  Samurai.  Thus  the 
start  of  permanent  settlements  in  the  countryside. 

Due  to  continued  warfare,  castles  were  often  built  on  hills  or 
the  sides  of  mountains  as  a  better  means  of  protection.  Adjacent 
to  these  were  the  Samurai  and  merchants  responsible  for  the 
sale  of  goods  levied  as  taxes  by  daimyos. 

With  the  increasing  importance  of  commerce  and  its  routes 
of  transportation,  which  were  the  waterways  of  sea  and 
mountain  rivers,  separate  towns  and  cities  grew  about  the 
nodal  points  of  rivers  and  ocean,  and  nearby  well-protected 
harbours,  rather  than  clustered  in  a  square,  the  commercial 
areas  of  these  trading  cities  were  in  bands,  as  can  be  seen  today 
in  the  shopping  ways,  such  as  the  streets  of  the  villages  on  the 
Japanese  seaboard  or  in  the  roads  leading  to  Kiyomizu  temple 
in  Kyoto  with  deep  overhangs  protecting  the  shops  and 
shoppers  -  thus  a  street  system  of  commerce  as  opposed  to 
the  Western  'place7  of  transaction.  In  this  way,  unlike  the 
Greeks  with  their  Agora,  political  activity  was  minimized  and 
commercial  activity  maximized. 

Eventually,  in  the  Tokugawa  era  of  1603,  the  de-centraliza¬ 
tion  of  power  into  various  contained  units  was  reinforced  by 
the  street  systems  which  prohibited  public  meetings  and 
maintained  an  open  system  of  flow  with  the  only  meeting 
places  being  at  the  shrines,  in  the  public  baths,  or  in  private 
homes,  even  to  the  extent  that  judicial  matters  were  carried 
out  in  private  homes  and  penalties  applied  therein.  These 
commercial  towns  surrounding  the  daimyos  were  built  on  a 
gridiron  pattern  with  the  castle  at  the  centre.  The  outer  street 
systems  were  irregular  and  narrow,  from  twenty  to  twenty-eight 


feet  wide  and  often  with  'T'  crossings  so  as  to  increase  the 
difficulty  for  attackers  attempting  to  enter  the  city.  When  such 
cities  as  Edo  grew  out  from  the  centre,  however,  they  grew  in 
a  linear  fashion  as  the  shell  of  a  snail,  outward  and  surround¬ 
ing.  This  growth  of  small  streets  in  a  snail-like  fashion  from 
the  centre  has  reached  such  a  scale  in  cities  like  Tokyo  and 
Osaka  as  to  be  unreasonable  for  present  vehicular  traffic  using 
existing  roadways. 

The  Industrial  In  1  868,  the  Meiji  Restoration  brought  about  the  collapse 

Revolution  of  the  Tokugawa  era  of  de-central ized  fifes  and  centralized  the 
government  in  Tokyo.  The  restrictions  on  the  import  of  foreign 
goods  and  information  was  lifted  with  the  entrance  of  Com¬ 
modore  Perry  into  Tokyo  Bay.  Japanese  were  allowed  to  go 
abroad  and  great  encouragement  was  given  to  industry  and  to 
military  advancement  in  a  desperate  attempt  to  recapture  the 
time  lost  during  the  Tokagawa  era  of  isolation.  Consequent 
with  this  was  Commodore  Perry's  gift  of  a  steam  locomotive  to 
the  Shogun  leyasu  in  1854  which  shocked  the  people  of  Japan 
with  a  sense  of  awe.  The  first  official  rendering  of  the  steam 
engine  by  a  Japanese  delineator  was  epitomized  by  the  artist's 
postscript  to  the  drawing  which  read  'Steam  vehicle  ...  faced 
with  its  complicated  mechanisms,  my  power  of  observation 
fails.  I  fear  I  have  made  many  errors  in  this  sketch/ 

The  first  railway  was  built  by  British  engineers  in  1872 
between  Tokyo  and  Yokohama  thereby  applying  a  completely 
new  and  revolutionary  system.  This  system  was  not  super¬ 
imposed  upon  the  existing  pedestrian  ways  but,  by  its  very 
character,  developed  a  separate  network  of  its  own,  allowing 
the  old  to  continue  as  it  had,  while  revolutionizing  the  total 
effect  of  transportation. 

The  rail,  as  inter  and  intra  urban  communication,  became  a 
symbol  of  progress  which  grew  with  great  speed  despite  the 
formidable  barriers  of  mountain  chains. 

Horse  drawn  trams  were  already  in  use  in  Tokyo  by  1878, 
in  Osaka  by  1881  and  in  Nagoya  by  1886.  Parallel  with  the 
Meiji  restoration  of  centralized  power,  was  the  shift  in  popula¬ 
tion  to  Tokyo,  so  fhat  from  a  population  of  600,000  in  1 870, 
it  grew  to  1,300,000  in  1930.  The  change  in  regional  charac¬ 
teristics  from  the  Industrial  Revolution  and  the  connection  of 


new  areas  (other  than  by  the  five  roadways  of  the  Tokugawa 
era)  led  to  the  establishment  of  three  distinct  types  of  cities: 

1  Major  cities  -  all  inclusive  with  over  one  million  population  - 
Tokyo,  Osaka,  Kyoto,  Nagoya,  Yokohama  and  Kobe  -  the  first 
three  being  cultural,  economic  and  political  centres,  backed  up 
by  Yokohama  and  Kobe  as  seaports;  Nagoya,  with  the  eventual 
inclusion  of  the  city  surrounding  the  castle  to  the  Pacific  har¬ 
bour  in  1 907,  being  a  complete  entity  of  its  own. 

2  The  industrial  regions  of  Kita  Kyushu  (the  northern  part  of 
the  island  of  Kyushu)  specializing  in  iron  and  coal  mining. 

The  Honshin  region  of  Osaka,  Kobe  and  Kyoto  which  centred 
around  spinning  mills  and  textile  manufacturers. 

The  Chukyo  region  of  Nagoya  with  textiles  and  precision 
machinery. 

The  Richin  region  of  Tokyo  and  Yokohama  centred  on 
machinery  and  chemicals. 

3  Regional,  economic  and  administrative  centres  of  Sapporo, 
Sendai,  Kanagawa,  Hiroshima  and  Fukuoka. 

Tokyo,  because  of  its  importance  not  only  as  a  population 
centre,  but  as  a  focal  point  for  cultural  and  political  activity, 
also  became  the  centre  for  the  national  railway  system. 

In  the  meantime,  the  great  commercial  centre  of  Osaka  had 
suffered  a  temporary  decline  until  1886,  at  which  time  it 
was  able  to  re-establish  its  importance  through  shipbuilding, 
textiles  and  machinery  manufacture. 

The  importance  of  seaports  has  given  Osaka  and  Kobe, 
Nagoya,  Tokyo  and  Yokohama  positions  of  utmost  importance. 
Japan's  foreign  trade  amounts  to  one-fifth  the  gross  national 
product.  It  is  a  truism  that  Japan  must  trade  to  survive  for  she 
is  constantly  faced  with  a  huge  deficiency  in  domestically 
produced  raw  materials  which  must  be  greatly  supplemented 
from  outside.  Thus  deep  harbours  and  good  ports  are  the  key 
to  Japan's  economy. 

The  National  Report  of  Japan  for  1960  states  that  "70%  of 
Japan's  imports  were  either  raw  materials  (58.5%)  or  semi¬ 
manufactures  requiring  further  processing  (1  1.9%).  Nearly  14% 
was  foodstuffs,  so  that  food  and  materials  accounted  for  84%  of 


the  total  imports.  Japan's  exports  of  finished  manufacture  was 
70%,  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials  9  to  10%.,/  In  addition  to 
the  international  importance  of  such  ports,  the  national  trans¬ 
portation  of  freight  is  45%  by  sea,  the  remaining  55%  of  land 
freight  being  70%  by  rail  and  30%  by  motor  vehicle. 

The  proximity  of  the  conurbations  of  Osaka,  Nagoya  and 
Tokyo  is  magnified  in  importance  by  the  rail  line  connecting 
them.  This  system  alone  services  43%  of  the  population  and 
70%  of  the  industrial  output  of  Japan. 

Statistics  show  that  in  1960,  45%  of  the  population  was 
concentrated  on  1%  of  the  land  area  and  of  this,  more  than 
one-half  lived  in  the  conurbation  areas  mentioned  above, 
resulting  from  the  effects  of  the  Industrial  Revolution,  60%  of 
the  goods  being  produced  in  these  four  industrial  areas. 

This  new  classification  of  areas  was  directly  dependent  on 
means  of  rail  communication  so  that  some  cities  were  rein¬ 
forced,  others  died  away  while  new  ones  arose  along  the 
railway  lines  to  take  their  place.  The  regional  geography  to  a 
great  extent  adjusted  itself  to  the  lines  of  transport  which 
were  almost  entirely  by  rail. 

Mass  Transit  The  greatest  single  factor  affecting  inter-urban  communications 
was,  therefore,  the  railway.  Its  shock  on  the  system  of  de¬ 
centralization  and  control  upon  movement  which  had  been 
enforced  for  so  long  by  the  Tokugawa  shogunate  is  hard 
to  imagine. 

Formerly  stations,  where  people  had  gathered,  were  the 
gateways  to  cities,  the  point  of  welcome  and  farewell.  With 
the  introduction  of  the  railway,  they  became  points  of  inter¬ 
change  demanding  a  completely  new  character. 

The  vehicular  movement  itself  was  completely  new  and 
there  have  been  incidents  where  people  taking  their  first  train 
ride  have  been  known  to  mount  the  carriages,  leaving  their 
sandals  (as  tradition  had  demanded  upon  entering  a  room) 
on  the  station  platform. 

The  train  with  its  potentialities  was  feverishly  built  to 
connect  all  parts  of  Japan,  not  only  as  a  symbol  of  progress 
and  a  unifier  of  economics,  but  as  a  part  of  the  militarization 
of  Japan.  Private  railways  grew  up  all  over  the  country, 
employing  different  gauges  from  different  countries,  until 


finally  in  1906,  by  means  of  the  Railway  Nationalization  Act, 
some  17  private  railways  were  amalgamated  with  the  Japan 
Railway  Company  to  become  the  Japan  Imperial  Railway. 
Since  the  Second  World  War,  this  has  been  turned  into  a 
public  corporation. 

The  Second  World  War  left  Japan  with  very  little  usable 
track  or  rolling  stock.  The  Japanese,  however,  welcomed  the 
aid  offered  by  the  occupation  forces  with  unexpected  en¬ 
thusiasm,  as  is  well  revealed  in  Ruth  Benedict's  book,  "The 
Chrysanthemum  and  The  Sword".  So  much  was  invested  that 
the  railway  unions  of  the  United  States  were  constantly  reprov¬ 
ing  the  U.S.  Government  for  its  taxation  of  the  American  rail 
system  in  return  for  its  support  of  the  Japanese  system  which 
it  helped  to  build  up  to  one  of  the  best  in  the  world. 

At  present,  Japan  has  5.5  kilometers  of  track  per  100  square 
kilometers  of  area,  which  is  on  a  par  with  Italy,  but  due  to 
the  large  population,  Japan  has  the  largest  passenger  per 
kilometer  volume  anywhere  in  the  world. 

In  fact,  travel  by  train  has  become  so  popular  in  Japan  for 
recreation,  visiting  friends  and  relatives  or  for  business  reasons 
that  the  national  railways  alone  published  the  figure  of  87,000 
million  traveller  miles  worth  of  tickets  purchased  for  1954. 
Statistics  for  1960  show  the  following  division: 


Domestic  Passenger  Traffic  Statistics 
from  the  National  Report  of  Japan,  1960 


System 

Persons  (Millions) 

National  Railways 

5,124 

Private  Railways 

7,275 

Buses 

6,291 

Passenger  Cars 

1,610 

Aircraft 

1,258 

Boats 

101 

Travel  in  Japan  is  closely  connected  with  education  and  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  witness  a  sea  of  black  uniforms  at  the 
various  temples  and  shrines  of  cultural  interest  throughout 
Japan.  The  bus  has  proved  to  be  the  linkage  between  rail  and 
the  points  of  interest,  which  often  lay  on  the  old  pedestrian 
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ways,  thus  a  new  set  of  roadways  is  built  up  between  station 
as  inter-change  point  and  station  as  gateway. 

Buses,  in  addition  to  intra-city  traffic,  which  is  mentioned 
later,  have  been  and  still  are  mainly  for  charter  purposes,  moving 
set  groups  of  people  from  school  to  points  of  interest,  or 
tourist  groups  around  a  set  route.  As  a  result,  there  are  yet 
very  few  bus  terminals  outside  of  cities.  The  bus  is  therefore  a 
travelling  entertainment  room,  equipped  with  driver  and 
guide.  The  guide  points  out  places  of  interest  and  when  these 
are  lacking,  her  duty  is  to  sing  folk  songs  and  tell  stories  of 
interest  in  unending  succession  until  the  trip  reaches  its 
conclusion. 

So  weak  are  the  inter-urban  roadways  outside  of  the 
Hiroshima/Tokyo  region  that  when  travelling  by  car  through¬ 
out  Japan  in  1961  and  1963,  I  was  constantly  referred  to  the 
railway  station  when  asking  for  the  route  to  the  next  town 
or  village.  The  roadway  directions  seemed  very  obscure  unless 
the  name  of  a  village  within  walking  distance  was  available. 
Road  maps  were  few,  in  fact,  I  could  only  find  one  which  was 
reliable. 

Since  the  1964  Olympics,  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
investment  set  into  highway  building,  not  only  on  the  Pacific 
seaboard,  but  also  on  the  Japan  seaside  where  ten  years 
before,  the  trip  was  more  of  an  expedition. 

In  1954,  the  number  of  registered  motor  vehicles  in  Japan 
was  1,338,313,  of  which  only  81,893  were  private  cars.  This 
is  due  not  only  to  the  poor  road  conditions  and  efficient  rail 
travel,  but  also  to  an  attitude  described  by  Ruth  Benedict  and 
supported  by  Fosco  Moraini. 

'Car  implies  individualism,  independence,  making  sudden 
decisions,  all  things  which  go  against  the  grain  of  the  Japanese 
mentality.  In  a  country  of  such  close  social  texture,  individual 
initiative  is  fundamentally  suspect;  even  the  Japanese  word 
for  individual,  'kojin  no',  and  its  derivatives  often  have  the 
connotation  of  selfishness.' 

The  truck,  as  a  means  of  bulk  transportation,  has  gained 
recognition  and  use  with  greater  force  than  the  car.  Statistics 
from  the  National  Report  of  Japan,  1960,  reveal  that  the 
growth  of  trucking  was  becoming  competitive  with  rail  and 
maritime  communications:  'Although  in  1960  trucks  moved  six 
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times  the  freight  tonnage  moved  by  rail,  in  terms  of  tons  per 
kilometers,  they  moved  less  than  40%  as  much/ 

Yet  the  increase  in  haul  from  an  average  of  26.5  kilometers 
in  1957  to  32  kilometers  in  1960,  indicates  greater  flexibility 
of  location  and  therefore  promise  of  the  expansion  of  trucking 
routes. 

Tokyo  During  the  period  from  the  12th  to  the  16th  Century,  Tokyo 
had  become  not  only  the  population  capital  of  the  nation 
but  also  the  centre  for  the  Tokugawa  Shogunate. 

In  1868,  the  Meiji  Restoration  magnified  its  importance 
immensely  so  that  the  plan  which  had  spiraled  out  from  the 
castle  had  grown  to  enormous  proportions.  Until  the  earth¬ 
quake  of  1923,  the  city  merely  grew.  At  this  point,  however, 
the  total  destruction  led  to  a  completely  new  character  in  the 
rebuilding  of  the  central  business  district.  This  then  grew 
until  the  bombing  of  the  Second  World  War  (in  which,  inciden¬ 
tally,  the  death  toll  from  asphyxiation  in  Tokyo  was  greater 
than  that  of  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  from  the  atomic  bomb. 
The  reason  for  this  was  the  fact  that  the  street  systems  and 
concentration  of  housing  left  no  place  for  shelter.) 

In  1950,  the  Metro  Reconstruction  Commission  was  founded 
as  a  measure  to  aid  the  recovery  of  Tokyo  from  ruins  and  the 
re-attainment  of  its  pre-war  metro  functions.  This  was  an 
all-out  city  planning  organization  which  aimed  at  designing 
and  realizing  various  construction  projects,  mainly  with  the 
metro  area  as  its  planning  sphere.  Due  to  the  mammoth 
urbanization  of  Tokyo,  however,  the  Commission  was  con¬ 
fronted  with  various  grave  urban  problems,  such  as  housing 
shortage,  increasing  commuting  traffic,  intensification  of  road 
traffic,  poor  situation  of  sewage  system  and  deterioration  of 
industrial  districts.  The  Commission,  being  furnished  only  with 
advisory  functions,  was  not  authoritative  enough  to  carry  out 
the  actual  plans  and  works  proposed  by  the  Metro  Improve¬ 
ment  Plan.  Therefore,  with  the  disbanding  of  the  Commission 
in  1955,  the  Capital  Region  Planning  Commission  was  set  up 
and  charged  with  the  task  of  realizing  the  fundamental  plans, 
based  on  Capital  Region  Planning  laws  covering  the  newly 
enlarged  planning  area  (the  present  area  extending  within  a 
radius  of  100  kilometers). 
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Development  of  Streets,  as  thought  of  in  the  West,  are  non-existent  in  Japan. 
Transit  Systems  Because  of  the  nature  of  the  Japanese  house,  they  are  an 

extension  of  what  is  called  Kaiwai,  or  activity  space.  (In 
Japanese  architecture,  there  are  two  types  of  space  -  physical 
space,  that  of  the  pillar;  the  remainder  being  Kaiwai,  or 
activity  space.)  The  street  contains  the  activity  of  shopping  or 
the  way  of  procession  for  a  festival  but  is  only  more  of  a 
public  system  than  that  within  a  house. 

The  pedestrian  way  dominated  the  pattern  of  city  growth, 
vehicles  being  absent  until  the  19th  Century.  The  plan  of  Edo 
was  based  on  a  radius  of  one  hour's  walking  distance  from 
the  centre,  or  4  kilometers.  The  lack  of  vehicular  traffic 
accounts  for  the  lack  of  roads  with  sidewalks.  In  fact,  is  was 
not  until  1872  that  the  Ginza  of  Tokyo  had  sidewalks  or 
carriage  ways. 

The  chronology  of  vehicular  traffic  is  as  follows: 


1869  The  introduction  of  the  rickshaw. 

1870  Bicycles. 

1889  One  motor  car  and  one  motorcycle  were  purchased  by  a 
private  industrialist. 

1900  The  Emperor  received  a  car  from  the  Japanese  population  of 
San  Francisco  as  a  birthday  present. 

1903  The  first  motor  bus  service  near  Hiroshima. 

1923  Automobiles  were  first  used  as  a  means  of  public 
transportation. 

The  streets,  being  pedestrian  ways,  lacked  the  places  for 
stopping  and  parking,  previously  mentioned  in  connection 
with  commercial  transactions,  so  that  the  present  layout  of 
urban  centres  in  Japan  not  only  lacks  the  separation  necessary 
for  vehicular  and  pedestrian  traffic  but  supplies  no  place  for 
parking  or  stopping  without  causing  stoppage  of  flow.  While 
congestion  was  bad,  the  rate  of  fatal  accidents  was  low, 
probably  due  to  the  slow  speed  of  motor  vehicles. 

Public  transportation  in  the  form  of  trams,  however,  had 
greater  success,  the  way  for  them  being  established  as  a 
separate  entity,  although  the  routes  were  often  deviated  by 
the  stubborn  opposition  of  a  land  owner. 

By  1930,  Tokyo  was  reported  to  have  33%  public  transpor¬ 
tation  by  trams,  29%  by  national  railway  (commuter  lines), 
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11%  by  buses  and  1%  by  underground;  and  by  1935,  the 
percentage  had  risen  to  20%  by  bus  and  15%  by  taxi,  with  the 
rise  in  tram  and  train  unknown  but  in  all  probability,  the  rise 
was  considerable. 

With  the  great  immigration  of  people  from  the  surrounding 
country  into  Tokyo,  the  city  started  to  expand.  With  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  earthquakes  and  fires,  the  average  height  of  buildings 
was  one  and  one-half  storeys,  so  that  instead  of  expansion 
upwards,  the  expansion  was  outward. 

Following  the  great  earthquake  of  1923,  the  Yamate-sen, 
or  loop  commuter  line,  around  the  old  city  of  Tokyo  was 
completed  and  from  this  sprung  up  the  sub-centres  of  Shin- 
juku,  Shibuya,  ikebukuro,  etc.,  from  which  were  the  terminal 
points  for  the  private  railways  working  their  way  outwards 
in  a  radial  fashion  from  the  loop. 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  Yamate-sen,  the  national  rail¬ 
ways  attempted  to  control  all  transportation  within  the  loop  by 
the  enactment  of  the  Land  Transportation  Adjustment  Law  in 
1938.  This  law  stated  that  the  rights  and  interests  of  transporta¬ 
tion  organizations  were  to  be  protected  by  granting  exclusive 
rights  of  operation  within  existing  spheres  of  influence.  The 
law  also  prohibited  private  expansion  within  the  national 
transit  loop,  known  as  the  Yamate-sen.  The  result  of  this  law 
was  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  sub-centres  along  the  loop. 
After  the  Second  World  War,  this  law  was  modified  due  to  the 
pressure  upon  the  existing  system,  as  the  population  increased 
faster  than  the  supply  of  transportation. 

The  terminal  points  on  the  loop  line  were  encouraged  by  the 
government,  and  in  fact,  the  construction  of  the  meeting  point 
was  to  be  paid  50%  by  the  National  Railway  Corporation  and 
50%  by  the  local  government.  Hotels,  shopping,  amusement 
centres,  department  stores,  post  offices  and  all  the  facilities  of 
the  downtown  area  were  readily  available.  Thus,  when  the 
C.B.D.  was  under  the  control  of  th  Metro  government,  the 
centres  on  the  ring  and  their  lines  of  attraction  were  on  a  very 
competitive  basis  outwards  from  the  centre.  The  speculators 
on  land  use  were  for  the  most  part  private  transportation 
companies  in  co-operation  with  other  large  enterprises.  The 
basis  for  the  re-distribution  of  functions  and  new  housing 
projects  is  the  transportation  network. 
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Tokyo,  with  its  present  radius  of  40  kilometers,  was  built 
on  these  radial  lines,  originating  from  the  stations  on  the  loop. 
The  area  between  the  lines  was  left  free  as  open  land,  often 
still  under  cultivation,  until  the  introduction  of  the  bus.  At  this 
point,  the  fingers  of  open  land  stretching  in  towards  the  loop 
were  slowly  filled  wih  residences. 

The  effect  of  these  sub-centres  and  the  radial  lines  has  been 
an  urban  sprawl.  The  expansion  in  the  surrounding  pre¬ 
fectures  between  1960  and  1965  has  been  29%  increase  in 
population  in  Kanagawa,  24%  in  Saitama  and  17%  in  Chiba, 
putting  even  greater  stress  on  the  daily  in-flow  of  commuters 
to  the  C.B.D.  It  is  estimated  that  80%  of  the  commuters  travel 
on  the  rapid  transit  systems,  with  or  without  bus  rides  at  either 
end,  and  that  30%  of  the  passenger  concentration  is  within 
the  one-hour  rush,  both  morning  and  evening. 

With  the  increase  in  population  from  7,800,000  in  1942  to 
over  10,000,000  in  1960,  the  price  of  land  within  the  loop  has 
increased  astronomically.  The  average  cost  of  construction, 
under  earthquake  conditions,  is  such  that  the  cost  of  one 
square  yard  of  land  was  estimated  to  be  worth  3  times  the 
cost  of  one  square  yard  of  reinforced  concrete  in  a  two-storey 
building  on  the  site.  This  has  tended  to  reinforce  urban  sprawl 
and  public  housing  to  areas  outside  of  the  loop. 

Dut  to  the  1 1%  road  coverage  in  Tokyo,  there  is  congestion 
on  the  commuter  systems.  These  are  overloaded  by  2.5  to  3 
times  their  optimum  capacity  at  rush  hours  in  spite  of  running 
at  2-minute  headways. 

So  far,  we  have  been  concerned  mainly  with  the  transporta¬ 
tion  of  people.  Goods,  as  we  have  seen,  arrive  and  leave  from 
the  various  ports,  mainly  along  the  Pacific  seaboard.  In  the 
case  of  Tokyo,  the  further  transportation  into  the  city  was  from 
the  vast  lower  section  of  the  city  along  the  harbour  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Sumida  River  where  the  canals  run  along  the 
streets  or  sometimes  take  their  place.  There  are  1,345  miles 
of  canal  and  some  5,824  bridges.  It  is  from  this  lower  part 
of  the  city  that  most  of  the  1 ,850  tons  of  rice,  450  tons  of  fish, 
100  tons  of  meat,  30  tons  of  seaweed,  1,500,000  eggs  and 
1,000  tons  of  fruit  and  vegetables  pass  daily  into  the  city  on 
small  barges  and  boats. 

Trucking  within  the  city  has  been  limited  to  smaller  vehicles. 
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Two-thirds  of  the  total  number  of  registered  motor  vehicles 
in  1961  were  2  or  3  wheeled  vehicles,  the  remainder  being 
buses  and  private  cars  at  the  ratio  of  2  to  1 . 

Trucking  is  growing  in  importance  and  the  roadway  systems 
already  under  congestion  have  led  to  the  bus  and  truck 
terminal  law  of  1957  calling  for  the  construction  of  a  'Tokyo 
Outer  Loop  Superhighway  System'  with  freight  operation 
centres  at  nodal  points  on  the  ring.  In  1962,  this  law  was 
extended  to  prohibit  the  entrance  of  trucks  over  a  certain 
tonnage  within  the  C.B.D.  defined  by  this  loop.  The  internal 
road  system  serviced  by  smaller  vehicles  on  a  road-to-road 
ratio  of  1 1%  has  only  had  a  total  of  $28  million  spending  on 
improvement  from  1949  to  1955,  leading  to  an  amendment 
by  the  Tokyo  Metro  Government  of  the  official  plan  calling  for 
a  budget  of  $43  million  in  improvements  from  1955  to  1985. 
This  improvement  was  given  a  start  between  1955  and  1963 
by  $0.43  billion  for  highway  construction  improvements  on 
arterial  and  ring  roads  in  connection  with  the  1964  Olympics. 
The  ultimate  plan  calls  for  a  70  kilometer  ring  road  surround¬ 
ing  the  C.B.D.  with  eight  radial  motorways  connected  to  the 
loop. 

Within  the  C.B.D.,  parking  has  become  a  problem  with  ever- 
increasing  urgency.  Parking  meters  were  attempted  and  in 
1965  were  removed  completely. 

In  1957,  a  law  was  passed  necessitating  off-street  parking. 
Tokyo  planned  to  build  30  parking  garages  for  some  10,000 
cars;  20  have  been  completed  for  a  total  of  6,500  cars,  by  the 
Tokyo  Metro  Government  in  co-operation  with  the  Capital 
Urban  Motorway  Corporation  and  the  Japan  Motorway  Cor¬ 
poration.  This  temporary  measure  has  given  some  assistance 
to  C.B.D.  traffic  and  as  long  as  there  is  a  high  percentage  of 
commuter  traffic  by  rail,  the  taxi  systems  can  cope  with  inner 
C.B.D.  transportation. 

The  off-street  parking  law  gained  enforcement  through  the 
annual  issuance  of  licences.  A  new  licence  could  not  be 
obtained  unless  a  certificate  from  the  police  attesting  to  a  place 
for  parking  the  car  off  the  street  could  be  shown.  Many 
Japanese  houses  and  shops  found  the  convenience  of  a  flexible 
house  accommodated  a  car  somewhere  within  its  boundaries. 

In  addition,  there  were  regulations  'requiring  that  new 
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offices  and  shops  with  over  3,000  sq.  m.  floor  area  and  public 
buildings  and  theatres  with  over  2,000  should  provide  parking 
space  for  one  car  with  each  additional  300  sq.  m.  of  floor 
area. 

In  Osaka,  where  the  problem  is  over  centralization  within 
the  C.B.D.,  (as  opposed  to  Tokyo's  de-centralization  to  sub¬ 
centres  on  the  loop  system),  a  tabulation  of  road  congestion  in 
1964  led  to  the  following  statistics.  With  the  average  width 
of  roads  increased  from  5.5  to  7.3  meters  to  13  meters  spaced 
at  134  meters  intervals,  there  were  4,524  traffic  jams  resulting 
in  5,508  hours  of  stoppage.  The  definition  for  a  traffic  jam 
being  a  line  of  cars  more  than  500  meters  long  standing  in 
one  place  for  over  30  minutes. 

Metropolitan  Tokyo's  problem  of  18  million  people  in  6,000 
square  kilometers  is  an  unenviable  task  since  Tokyo  has  a 
larger  employed  population  concentrated  into  an  area  equal 
in  size  to  70%  of  New  York  City.  The  population  increase  from 
1960  to  1965  was  18%  so  that  the  1980  estimate  of  the  total 
number  of  passengers  conveyed  by  all  means  of  transport 
within  the  Central  Tokyo  Region  will  have  a  daily  average  of 
75  million  calling  for  a  budget  of  $2.8  billion. 

Housing  It  can  be  assumed  that  if  the  commuter  problem  is  to  be 

relieved  of  its  present  pressures,  housing  development  and 
transportation  should  be  planned  together.  For  the  private  car 
has  had  little  effect  so  far  over  urban  patterns  other  than 
problems  of  congestion  and  it  is  not  likely  that  it  will  have 
very  much  effect  on  the  development  of  new  housing  in  the 
future. 

Many  agencies  exist  in  Japan  including  private  railways, 
real  estate  agencies  and  commercial  enterprises  which  have 
been  responsible  for  urban  growth  along  the  radial  lines. 

The  Japan  Housing  Corporation  has  been  the  main  pioneer, 
however,  of  large  housing  estates  surrounding  Tokyo.  There 
are  now  plans  for  Toma  New  Town  of  300,000  and  the  Tokyo 
Express  Railway  Company  has  plans  for  a  new  town  of 
400,000.  I 

Much  discussion  about  the  quality  of  living  conditions  in 
these  areas  can  be  taken  up,  however,  the  important  point  is 
the  degree  of  co-operation  with  transportation  authorities 
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which  has  led  to  such  rapid  progress  avoiding  the  slums  and 
ghettos  of  America. 

Proposals  for  including  the  cost  of  land  together  with  the 
cost  of  building  rapid  transportation  systems  at  a  distance  of 
70  kilometers  from  the  C.B.D.  are  now  being  studied,  the 
travel  time  being  some  30  minutes. 

The  cost  of  transportation  would  increase,  however,  as  long 
as  the  system  of  employer  paying  for  the  commuter  pass  is 
continued,  the  problem  will  be  negligible.  At  such  times  as 
this  ceases,  one  would  hope  that  the  standard  of  living  and 
income  will  have  risen  to  the  point  where  the  cost  of  rapid 
transit  is  no  longer  a  problem. 

The  rising  cost  of  land  remains  the  main  problem.  Land  is 
unique  in  that  it  can  neither  be  produced  or  imported  and 
therefore  the  Japanese  Government  has  been  studying  the 
existing  Land  Expropriation  Law  in  order  to  reduce  speculation. 
Modification  of  the  present  law  would  therefore  read  'that  the 
price  of  land  for  expropriation  shall  be  the  prices  in  effect 
prior  to  the  rendering  of  an  award.' 

The  problems  of  crowding,  both  in  housing  the  population 
and  in  commuter  traffic,  combined  with  the  tempo  of  present- 
day  life,  have  not  been  solved.  They-  have  relied  on  the 
Japanese  tradition  that  tolerance  of  such  has  been  a  natural 
obligation.  It  therefore  remains  to  be  seen  if  this  tradition  can 
tolerate  a  new  concept  of  life  in  a  democratic  way  without 
dire  consequences  on  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  nation. 

Conclusion  Japan  is  one  of  the  very  few  countries  of  the  world  in  which 
the  importance  of  public  transportation  has  outweighed  that 
of  private  transportation.  This  has  been  a  consequence  of 
tradition;  as  much  a  religious  concept  of  obligations  and  of 
political  isolation.  Yet  the  post-industrial  Revolution  and 
post-war  advancements  made  to  accommodate  90  million 
people  have  set  an  example  of  the  natural  breakdown  of  the 
privacy  of  the  individual  due  to  population  pressures  without 
limiting  the  freedom  of  choice  implied  in  a  democratic  way  of 
life.  Realizing  that  the  main  factor  causing  Negro  uprising  in 
the  Watts  district  of  Los  Angeles  was  its  total  isolation  due  to 
lack  of  transportation  facilities  within  reach  of  their  income. 
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The  lesson  of  mobility  as  a  public  service  is  of  more  importance 
in  Japan  than  the  form  of  housing,  and  rightly  so. 
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Soviet  Psychology  in  Postwar  Prison  Camps 

as  narrated  by  a  former  Hungarian 

Introduction 

The  surrender  On  December  24,  1944,  the  6th  Ukrainian  Army  under  General 
of  Budapest  Malinovskiy  completed  the  encirclement  of  Budapest.  Inside 
the  circle  there  were  over  two  million  people,  many  of  them 
refugees  from  East  Hungary  fleeing  westward  from  the  advanc¬ 
ing  Soviet  armies.  Within  a  few  weeks  after  the  encirclement 
most  of  the  city  was  conquered. 

Since  there  were  only  about  thirty  thousand  soldiers 
defending  the  city,  many  of  whom  died  or  deserted  during 
the  siege,  it  was  strange  to  learn  later  that  almost  a  quarter  of 
a  million  persons  were  captured  in  the  city  and  transported 
to  the  Soviet  Union  as  prisoners  of  war.  Had  this  been  an 
isolated  case,  we  could  accuse  Malinovskiy  of  trying  to 
exaggerate  his  military  victory:  the  more  prisoners  captured, 
the  greater  the  victory.  But  the  case  was  common.  We  know 
today  that  the  Soviet  armies  in  occupied  Eastern  and  Central 
Europe  repeated  the  tactics  that  the  Germans  employed  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  Just  as  the  Germans  stripped  the  occupied 
Soviet  territories  of  material,  production  and  labor  resources, 
so  did  the  Soviet  armies  in  Europe. 

The  Soviet  forces  captured  able-bodied  men  indiscriminately, 
and  the  prison  camps  were  quickly  filled  with  civilians,  among 
them  partisans,  who  previously  fought  against  the  Germans  — 
even  Jews  liberated  by  the  Allies  from  German  extermination 
camps  and  sent  home,  who,  in  turn  were  captured  by  the 
Soviets  —  as  well  as  with  soldiers. 

Compliments  are  due,  however,  to  the  technical  units  of  the 
Soviet  armies  for  the  precision  with  which  they  dismantled 
European  factories.  In  1949,  our  prison  camp  participated  in 
the  reconstruction  of  a  synthetic  rubber  factory  dismantled  in 
Germany.  The  dismantling  was  done  with  such  a  thoroughness 
that  even  the  German  NICHT  RAUCHEN  (No  Smoking)  signs 
were  removed,  labeled,  shipped  and  reinstalled  in  the  same 
position,  although  nobody  seemed  to  know  what  purpose  these 
signs  served. 


Strategies  for  There  must  be  a  link  between  the  culture  of  conquering  armies 
seizing  prisoners  and  their  techniques  and  rationale  for  the  seizing  of  prisoners. 

The  Romans  captured  healthy  males  and  females  to  be  sold  as 
slaves.  Rich  persons  were  usually  held  for  ransom.  The  Turks 
captured  young  male  children,  who  were  trained  to  become 
the  Sultan's  best  fighters  (The  Janissary  Corps).  Napoleon  was 
interested  in  politically  influential  persons,  while  the  Bolsheviks 
concentrated  on  both  the  rich  and  the  intellectual. 

Unable  to  communicate,  the  Soviet  soldiers  in  Budapest 
first  seized  everybody  in  any  uniform.  Whether  they  did  this 
on  orders  or  whether  it  was  their  cultural  bias  to  see  an  enemy 
inside  any  uniform  will  never  be  known.  They  captured,  in 
addition  to  soldiers,  thousands  of  firemen,  policemen,  mailmen, 
streetcar  conductors,  railroad  officials,  etc. 

During  the  siege  the  majority  of  the  population  lived  in 
air-raid  shelters  and  cellars.  The  systematic  Soviet  search  for 
"hidden  weapons"  in  these  shelters  often  turned  up  a  butcher 
knife,  an  old  hunting  rifle,  etc.,  upon  the  finding  of  which  all 
the  men  from  the  shelter  were  taken  prisoners. 

The  Soviet  occupational  forces  controlled  the  food  supplies 
to  the  city.  To  resume  normal  life,  they  urged  the  workers, 
through  posters  and  radio-broadcasts,  to  return  to  their  fac¬ 
tories,  where,  at  the  end  of  each  workday,  they  would  receive 
food  parcels  as  payment.  The  starving  population  responded 
eagerly.  But  within  a  week  disturbing  news  spread  in  the  city: 
almost  every  evening,  and  always  at  faraway  districts  of  the 
city,  as  the  workers  were  leaving  their  factory,  Soviet  military 
trucks  pulled  up  to  the  factory  gate,  and  the  majority  of  the 
workers  were  forced  to  get  in.  The  trucks  then  disappeared  and 
the  workers  ended  up  in  prison  camps.  I 

As  schools  reopened,  students  also  fell  victims  to  these 
tactics.  At  this  time  I  was  an  eighteen-year-old  in  the  graduating 
class  of  my  high  school.  During  the  previous  six  months  I  was 
assigned  to  work  as  a  medical  attendant  and,  later,  as  a  clerk 
in  the  Motor  Vehicle  Bureau,  and  fortunately  survived  both  the 
air  raids  and  the  siege.  One  day,  as  our  class  was  leaving 
the  school,  we  were  all  herded  onto  a  waiting  Soviet  truck 
(save  one,  who  tried  to  run  away  and  was  shot  to  death)  and 
became  prisoners  of  war.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  I  am 
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the  only  one  from  this  group  who  survived  the  Soviet  prison 
camps. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  seizing  of  prisoners  was 
frighteningly  impartial.  As  our  prison-train  was  moving  through 
Roumania  toward  the  Soviet  Union,  one  night  a  whole  box¬ 
carload  of  prisoners  escaped.  For  transportation  to  the  Soviet 
Union  we  were  jammed  into  boxcars,  forty  persons  to  a  car, 
with  the  doors  locked.  Once  a  day  we  received  soup  and 
bread,  and  once  a  day  water.  There  was  a  small  hole  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor  representing  the  toilet  facilities. 

During  this  night  the  men  in  one  of  the  cars  loosened  up 
some  floorboards,  and,  by  letting  themselves  down  between 
the  rails  from  the  moving  train,  they  all  escaped.  Since  the 
guards  counted  us  every  time  the  train  stopped,  the  escape  was 
discovered  early  next  morning.  After  the  initial  confusion  the 
Soviet  guards  repaired  the  floor,  then  quickly  surrounded  the 
railway  station  and  herded  forty  men  into  the  repaired  boxcar 
to  be  able  to  account  for  all  the  prisoners  they  signed  for. 
These  men  were  Roumanian  railroad  officials,  two  local  police- 
men,  and  travelers  waiting  for  a  passenger  train. 


Parti 

Clash  between  Due  to  their  previous  political  education,  the  Soviet  soldiers 
cultures  were  convinced  that  they  came  to  liberate  the  hungry, 

I  exploited  Hungarian  workers  and  peasants  from  the  grips  of 

Capitalism  and  Naziism.  Since  they  had  to  measure  everything 
by  their  own  standards,  at  their  first  exposure  to  another  way 
of  life  they  harmed  many  innocent  people.  Peasants  who  were 
poor  by  Western  standards  were  considered  to  be  Kulaks  by 
the  Soviet  soldiers,  for  they  owned  a  few  cows  and  pigs. 
Similarly,  workers  owning  a  house  or  a  small  shop  were  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  Capitalists  and  many  of  them  were  killed.  But, 
as  the  Soviet  troops  advanced  further  and  further  west,  a 
great  ideological  confusion  set  in  among  them:  just  where  were 
the  exploited  workers  and  peasants  of  Hungary?  Everybody 
seemed  to  be  a  Capitalist. 

The  greatest  ideological  mistake  attributed  to  Stalin  was  that 
he  permitted  millions  of  Soviet  soldiers  to  enter  Central  Europe 
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and  be  exposed  to  those  cultures  without  adequate  and  truthful 
previous  political  preparation.  Having  been  isolated  from  the 
outside  world  for  over  twenty  years,  the  Soviet  soldiers,  once 
the  direct  fighting  was  over,  were  eager  to  learn,  to  compare 
and  to  communicate.  As  the  Soviet  troops  settled  down  for 
permanent  occupation,  the  exposure  to  the  cultures  and  to  the 
ways  of  life  of  the  people  they  were  supposed  to  liberate, 
started  to  produce  lasting  effects  on  many  soldiers. 

The  price  of  The  increasing  friendliness  of  the  Soviet  armed  forces  toward 
ideological  the  occupied  population  started  with  gradual  improvements  in 
confusion  communications.  The  results,  mainly  the  alarming  ideological 
confusion  and  the  increasing  rate  of  desertion  from  the  Soviet 
forces,  however,  did  not  escape  the  attention  of  Moscow.  From 
the  end  of  1946,  the  Soviet  occupational  forces  in  Europe  were 
totally  isolated  from  the  local  population.  The  troops  returning 
to  the  Soviet  Union  were  subjected  to  an  extraordinary  political 
re-education  program.  I  have  seen  one  example,  and  in  later 
years  some  of  my  Soviet  ex-soldier  friends  admitted  similar 
experiences.  Sometime  in  1946,  a  Soviet  warship  returned  to 
her  homeport  in  Sevastopol.  Days  before  the  ship's  arrival  a 
section  of  the  Navy  Yard  was  sealed  off  by  the  NKVD  and  a 
train  consisting  of  the  previously  described  converted  boxcars 
was  backed  up  to  this  sealed  section.  After  the  welcoming 
ceremonies,  all  the  ship's  officers  and  men  were  marched  into 
the  sealed  off  area,  where  they  were  surrounded  and  searched 
by  the  NKVD  and  stripped  of  their  uniforms.  (All  their  loot  was 
taken  away  from  them.)  After  a  short  speech  by  a  political 
officer,  the  sailors  unanimously  'volunteered'  to  help  out  their 
government  before  they  could  get  discharged  from  the  service 
and  be  allowed  to  return  home.  Then  they  were  marched  into 
the  conveniently  waiting  boxcars  and  shipped  to  Siberia  for 
on6  to  two  years  of  labor,  after  which  the  Soviet  homelife  did 
not  seem  to  be  so  bad  after  all. 

The  obvious  objective  of  the  Soviet  government  was  to  win 
the  soldiers  back  politically,  for  the  Siberian  labor  camps  for 
the  returned  soldiers  conducted  intensive  political  recondi¬ 
tioning.  An  additional  benefit  for  the  government  as  a  result  of 
retaining  soldiers  was  that  they  could  be  released  gradually 
into  the  economy  as  production  started  to  pick  up  again.  The 
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gradually  released  Soviet  workers  took  over  the  jobs  from 
prisoners,  resulting  in  the  slow  return  of  sick  and  useless 
prisoners  to  their  home  countries. 

Many  of  the  Soviet  soldiers  were  not  eager  to  forget  their 
European  experiences.  As  they  were  released  to  civilian  life,  we 
worked  along  with  them  and  communicated  with  them.  To 
clarify  how  interaction  between  free  Soviet  workers  and  well- 
guarded  prisoners  was  possible,  I  should  describe  the  general 
working  conditions.  Construction  sites  in  the  Soviet  Union  were 
enclosed  by  fences,  complete  with  watchtowers,  and  they 
had  one,  well-guarded  gate.  During  the  first  postwar  years 
mostly  prisoners  (both  Soviet  and  European)  worked  inside, 
but  in  later  years,  as  more  and  more  soldiers  were  returned  to 
civilian  life,  the  prisoners  were  in  the  minority.  Daily,  the 
prisoners  were  marched  through  the  gate  in  the  morning,  and 
they  were  collected,  counted,  searched  and  marched  back  to 
their  camps  in  the  evening.  But  inside  the  construction  site 
everybody  moved  freely.  Prisoners  and  the  free  workers  mixed 
with  each  other,  worked  together  and  exchanged  information. 
The  guards  were  posted  in  the  watchtowers  and  along  the 
fences. 

The  persons  friendliest  toward  us  were  the  Soviet  (most  of 
them  political)  prisoners,  many  of  whom  were  intellectuals. 
Among  the  free  workers,  the  ex-soldiers  were  not  only  friendly, 
but  some  of  them  even  envied  us  for  the  possibility  of  being 
returned  to  our  homeland  some  day. 

The  other  free  workers,  mostly  young  women  and  boys,  who 
were  never  exposed  to  anything  outside  their  immediate 
environment,  were  dutifully  hostile  at  first.  But  the  common 
need  for  cooperation  in  work  and  our  considerate  behavior 
toward  them  quickly  earned  us  their  respect. 

On  smaller  construction  sites  we  could  also  talk  to  some  of 
our  NKVD  guards.  Although  they  were  continuously  rotated 
among  prison  groups  to  prevent  fraternization,  most  of  them 
felt  lonely  and  bored  watching  us  silently  from  a  distance  all 
day.  Once  they  were  sure  that  their  officers  could  not  surprise 
them  or  catch  them  talking  to  the  prisoners,  they,  too,  wel¬ 
comed  a  good  conversation. 

Working  with  the  above  mentioned  people,  i  have  found 
that  many  of  them  were  genuinely  open  and  frank,  once  they 
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trusted  me  and  also  were  sure  that  nobody  else  could  overhear 
our  conversation.  Regardless  of  their  intelligence  or  experience, 
most  of  the  grown-up  persons  were  very  disillusioned  and 
resigned. 

Many  of  my  Soviet  friends  were  members  of  national  and 
other  minority  groups.  From  their  stories  I  learned  about  the 
pogroms  and  discrimination  against  the  minorities  and  also 
about  the  Russianization  campaign,  which  might  be  relevant  to 
our  interests. 

Unity  through  total  Since  the  17th  century,  as  the  Russian  Empire  doubled  and 
integration  re-doubled  its  size,  many  nationalities  came  under  the  Russian 
administration.  Some  Russianization  of  the  newly  occupied 
territories  was  necessary  for  administrative  convenience.  During 
the  czarist  era,  however,  the  nationalities  maintained  their 
identity  to  such  an  extent  that  those  serving  in  the  czar's  army 
were  commanded  in  their  own  language  by  their  own  officers. 

In  the  newly  created  Soviet  Union,  as  early  as  1920,  a  new 
integration  campaign,  conceived  by  Lenin,  was  started.  The 
purpose  of  this  campaign  was  to  destroy  the  old,  organic 
groups  and  create  a  classless,  uniform  mass  society.  It  was 
believed  that  the  more  united  a  society  is,  the  greater  is  its 
power  and  effectiveness.  In  addition  to  the  systematic  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  old  class  structures  a  massive  political  education 
was  employed  to  change  the  political,  economic  and  social 
beliefs  and  patterns  of  the  people.  To  make  this  political 
education  effective,  illiteracy  had  to  be  eliminated  and  the 
non-Russian  speaking  nationalities  had  to  be  Russianized  first. 
Then  the  people  were  subjected  to  the  impacts  of  mass  media: 
newspapers,  posters,  loudspeakers  installed  on  every  street- 
corner  blasting  the  program  of  Radio  Moscow  continuously, 
and  movies. 

Judging  from  my  personal  experiences  and  from  recent 
developments  in  the  Soviet  Union,  none  of  these  campaigns  was 
very  successful. 
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Part  II 


Political  education:  The  contradictions  between  our  political  education  and  real 
methods,  materials  life  were  too  great  to  be  overlooked  even  by  the  dumbest 

and  results  prisoner.  They  talked  about  a  workers'  paradise,  but  the  Soviet 
workers  were  just  as  starved  and  ill-clothed  as  the  prisoners. 
They  talked  about  equality,  but  everybody  was  kicked  off  the 
road,  when  the  local  Party  secretary  drove  by  in  his  American, 
chauffeur-driven  limousine.  They  talked  about  total  freedom, 
but  nobody  dared  to  open  his  mouth,  and  the  Soviet  citizens 
could  not  travel  without  police  permission. 

During  the  first  years  political  education  consisted  of  mass 
lectures  in  the  main  barrack  of  the  camp.  These  lectures  were 
only  a  minor  nuisance  to  us,  for  during  them  we  could  rest  and 
nap,  mend  our  clothes  and  shoes,  even  chat  with  our  neighbors 
in  a  low  voice.  We  could  never  leave  the  lecture  area,  for  the 
exits  were  always  guarded  by  the  camp  administrators,  who 
were  ready  to  commit  even  murder  to  keep  their  comfortable 
positions. 

The  Soviet  political  officers  loved  mass  audiences.  The  old 
slogan:  the  more,  the  better  —  must  be  true,  for  every  time  one 
of  the  Soviet  officers  felt  like  making  a  speech  to  us,  all  the 
inmates  were  forced  to  attend  the  meetings.  In  the  early  years 
most  of  us  had  to  wait  for  the  periodical  translation  by  the 
attending  agitation-propagandist,  we  just  used  to  listen  to  the 
voice  of  the  Soviet  officers.  And  almost  always,  without  being 
able  to  explain  why,  we  were  irritated  by  it.  These  officers 
always  assumed  the  role  of  the  all-mighty,  all-knowing  teacher 
and  treated  us  like  ignorant  children. 

In  later  years,  seminar  type  activities  replaced  the  totally 
ineffective  mass  lectures.  Small  groups  of  about  thirty  men 
were  headed  by  the  trusted  aids  of  the  agitation-propagandist, 
who  learned  our  names  and  could  enforce  the  memorization 
of  dogmas  more  effectively.  Criticism  was  officially  encouraged, 
but  it  was  extremely  dangerous. 

All  political,  economic  and  social  subjects  were  very  repeti¬ 
tious  and  dull.  Most  lectures  were  loaded  with  the  deeds  and 
heroism  of  Stalin.  Every  time  his  name  was  mentioned,  we 
were  trained  to  jump  to  our  feet,  clap  our  hands  for  minutes 
and  look  radiantly  happy  (or  else!).  Periodically  the  important 
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international  and  local  news  were  presented  to  us  by  the 
senior  Soviet  political  officer.  In  September,  1945,  shortly 
after  Japan's  surrender,  we  learned  not  only  about  the  end  of 
the  war  but  also  about  the  plans  of  Stalin  to  attack  next  his 
Western  Allies  to  achieve  true,  lasting  world  peace,  of  course. 
Since  the  neighboring  Navy  Yard  remained  on  war-time  alert 
for  years,  we  expected  to  hear  any  moment  about  the  start  of 
the  final  war  of  liberation. 

Our  educational  process  was  seriously  restricted  by  an 
absolute  shortage  of  paper.  The  only  available  paper  was 
obtained  from  cement  bags  at  construction  sites.  Since  the 
emptied  cement  bags  had  to  be  accounted  for,  it  was  difficult 
enough  to  steal  bags  to  supply  our  Soviet  camp  authorities; 
consequently  there  was  little  paper  saved  for  education.  It  is 
worth  mentioning  that  stealing  FOR  the  Soviet  authorities,  even 
sometimes  for  the  personal  gains  of  the  officers,  was  officially 
encouraged,  but  stealing  a  piece  of  firewood  in  30  below 
weather  was  a  very  serious  crime. 

The  success  of  our  political  education  was  measured  in  terms 
of  the  numbers  of  our  denunciations,  protests,  pledges  and 
praises.  Periodically  and  always  unanimously  we  renounced  our 
country  and  its  past  political  system;  we  criticized  ourselves; 
we  protested  against  the  imperialist  warmongers;  praised 
Stalin  and  the  blessings  of  his  perfect  leadership,  and  pledged 
to  increase  our  efforts  to  work  more  and  more. 

After  completing  six  years  in  various  Soviet  prison  camps,  my 
opportunity  to  return  home  came.  About  one  thousand 
prisoners,  guarded  by  the  NKVD,  arrived  one  day  at  the 
Hungarian  border,  where  our  train  was  handed  over  to  gun- 
toting  Hungarian  State  Security  Police  guards.  Since  it  had  been 
announced  years  before  in  Hungary  that  due  to  the  generosity 
of  Stalin  the  last  of  the  Hungarian  prisoners  were  returned,  the 
new  shipments  of  prisoners  were  kept  secret.  Besides,  we  have 
been  in  the  Soviet  Union  far  too  long  to  be  released  at  once. 
We  ended  up  in  Hungarian  prisons  for  two  important  reasons. 
The  first  one  was,  as  always,  political.  The  Hungarian  Com¬ 
munists  in  1951  still  tried  to  persuade  and  win  over  at  least  a 
few  per  cent  of  the  population  to  their  side.  The  sudden  release 
of  thousands  of  newly  arrived  prisoners,  who  were  eager  to 
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tell  about  their  experiences  to  their  friends  and  relatives,  could 
have  set  back  the  indoctrination  efforts  of  the  Communists 
considerably.  Instead,  they  locked  us  up  and  started  to 
persuade  us  to  be  reasonable;  in  other  words:  to  keep  quiet. 

The  second  reason  was  to  make  us  look  human  again.  Under 
proper  medical  and  diatetic  care  our  wounds  and  sores  had  a 
chance  to  heal,  we  gained  back  our  weight,  etc.  Several  of  us 
with  more  serious  medical  problems  (my  kidneys  were  bleeding 
again)  were  even  allowed  to  be  admitted  to  a  State  Hospital 
for  treatment. 

After  six  months  I  was  among  the  first  twenty  persons  to  be 
released  from  our  camp.  (The  politically  more  dangerous 
elements  were  to  be  kept  indefinitely,  for  they  were  liberated 
only  during  the  1956  uprising.)  During  the  final  interview 
before  my  release,  the  interrogating  State  Security  Police 
officer  seemed  to  know  what  we  had  been  through,  for  he 
showed  a  lot  of  understanding  and  even  sympathy.  But  he  also 
made  it  clear  that  if  I  ever  spread  'MALICIOUS7  lies  about  the 
Soviet  Union,  I  would  be  deported  back  there,  permanently. 

I  promised  him  to  tell  only  the  truth  about  the  Soviet  Union  and 
I  still  keep  that  promise. 
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